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Current ©pinion. 

Man Made in the Image of God. 

Professor S. R. Driver, of Oxford University, in his recent valuable 
Commentary on the Book of Genesis, interprets Gen. i : 26, "And God 
said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness," as follows : 
The " image of God" which man is here said to bear is : (1) something 
which evidently forms the ground and basis of his entire pre-eminence 
above animals ; (2) it is something which is transmitted to his descend- 
ants (5:1, 3; 9: 6), and belongs therefore to man in general, and not 
solely to man in a state of primitive innocence ; (3) it relates, from the 
nature of the case, to man's immaterial nature. It can be nothing but 
the gift of self-conscious reason, which is possessed by man, but by no 
other animal. In all that is implied by this — in the various intellectual 
faculties possessed by him ; in his creative and originative power, 
enabling him to develop and make progress in arts, in sciences, and 
in civilization generally ; in the power of rising superior to the 
impulses of sense, of subduing and transforming them, of mounting 
to the apprehension of general principles, and of conceiving intellectual 
and moral ideals ; in the ability to pass beyond ourselves, and enter 
into relations of love and sympathy with our fellow-men ; in the 
possession of a moral sense, or the faculty of distinguishing right from 
wrong; in the capacity for knowing God, and holding spiritual com- 
munion with him — man is distinguished fundamentally from other 
animals, and is allied to the divine nature ; so that, wide as is the 
interval separating him from the Creator, he may nevertheless, so far 
as his mental endowments are concerned, be said to be an "image," or 
adumbration, of Him. From the same truth of human nature there 
follows also the possibility of God being revealed in man (John 
1 : i-m)- 

References to Jesus in Rabbinical Literature. 

A work of unusual value is that by Mr. R. T. Herford, entitled 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. It is the latest of that series of 
books which endeavor to collect and to interpret allusions to Jesus and 
primitive Christianity in the extensive rabbinic literature of the second 
to the fifth century A. D. Certainly no book of equal usefulness is 
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available to English readers, since all of the passages containing such 
references are presented in the original text and in translation, with 
full detailed discussion and summaries. On p. 359 Mr. Herford states 
his conclusion regarding the references to Jesus in Talmud and Mid- 
rash. He says : It is evident that these rabbinic allusions to Jesus add 
nothing new to the authentic history of Jesus, as contained in the 
gospels. In general, though not in detail, they serve to confirm the 
Christian tradition by giving independent, and indeed hostile, evi- 
dence that Jesus of Nazareth really existed, a fact which has by some 
been called in question. But if, beyond this, the rabbinical Jesus 
tradition has no value for the history of Christianity, it does throw 
some light upon the attitude of Judaism, as represented by the rabbis, 
toward Jesus. It shows how the violent hostility directed against him 
during his life left only the vague and careless memory of a deceiver 
and an apostate. Of the great personality of Jesus not a trace remains, 
no sign of recognition that the " Sinner of Israel" had been a mighty 
man. His birth, which Christian devotion had tranfigured into a 
miracle, Jewish contempt blackened into a disgrace ; and his death, 
which has been made the central point of Christian theology, was dis- 
missed as the mere execution of a pernicious criminal. Judaism went 
on its way, but little troubled in mind at the thought of the man whom 
it had cast out. And this is natural, because rabbinical Judaism was 
in some respects so fundamentally different from the religion of Jesus 
that no real recognition of him, or assimilation of his teaching, was 
possible. This is by no means to say that Judaism stands condemned 
by its rejection of Jesus. It is merely to say that rabbinical Judaism 
and the religion of Jesus stand at opposite poles of religious thought; 
they are mutually exclusive, but have equal right to exist; and each is 
proved, by the witness of history during the nineteen centuries, to be 
capable of all the functions of a living religion. 



Biblical Criticism and Biblical Inspiration. 

The introduction to the English translation of Professor Lobstein's 
The Virgin Birth of Christ — is written by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
In these prefatory paragraphs Dr. Morrison makes this statement 
concerning the relation of archaeology and inspiration : The inspira- 
tion of the Bible is not in the least affected by the results, whatever 
they may be, of biblical archaeology. All that biblical criticism can do 
is to compel us from time to time to revise our conceptions as to the 
origin and structure of the sacred documents, but this revision of 
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opinion does not diminish our reverence for the Word of God which 
they contain. The inspiration, for example, of the creation narratives 
in the book of Genesis is not diminished by the fact (now openly 
acknowledged by all) that these narratives are not a historical account 
of the actual order of creation, but a theological presentment, cast into 
a narrative form, of a belief in the divine origin of things. The 
religious truth, the inspiration, of the creation narratives does not 
consist in the cosmological conceptions contained in these narratives : 
these cosmological conceptions are only the temporary and transitory 
form in which the inspired writer expressed his religious belief in the 
omnipotence of the divine creative will. It is the religious substance 
of the creation narratives which constitutes their inspiration. 

The literal inspiration of the Bible, that is to say, the inspiration of 
the exact forms in which religious truth is expressed in Holy Writ, has 
been abandoned by all thoughtful Christian teachers ; the inspiration 
of the Bible is confined to its eternal religious substance, and does not 
extend to the external forms in which the Bible expresses religious 
truth. The particular form in which religious truth is expressed must 
always be relative to the age, if it is to exercise any effect on the hearts 
and minds of men ; but a form of presenting Christian truth which is 
suitable to one age sometimes becomes unsuitable and inadequate to 
succeeding generations, and it is the supreme task of a theology which 
wishes to serve the highest interests of the church to differentiate 
between the eternal substance of the faith and the temporary forms in 
which it must of necessity be expressed. A theology which is deter- 
mined to tie down the Christian faith to the forms in which it was 
presented to the world at certain particular times is a theology which 
is bound to uphold the cosmology and the metaphysics of the ancient 
and mediaeval world. It is enough to mention such a task to show its 
impossibility. We cannot go back to the forms in which the ancient 
and mediaeval world expressed its conceptions of nature and reality ; 
what we must do if we are to serve the church of our time, is to divest 
the eternal truths of faith handed down to us by the past from the 
temporary envelope in which they are inclosed. 



The Essential Elements of Religion. 

Professor F. B. Jevons, in the Expository Times for April, com- 
mends in the highest terms Tide's Grundzuge der Religionswissenschaft 
("Outlines of the Science of Religion"), which has recently been 
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translated from Dutch into German. He gives the substance of 
Tide's view of religion : Religion is everything whereby man expresses 
his belief in a superhuman power, everything he does to maintain his 
relation to that power. Religion is not merely universal among men, 
but the elements of which it is composed are in all times and places 
essentially the same. There is an evolution of religion, and it is 
the work of the human spirit striving to find a suitable and complete 
expression for the religious idea as it grows more and more clear. 
The history of mankind as a whole testifies to the steady advance 
of religious evolution or development. The motive power of this 
advance is, whether consciously or unconsciously, the force of 
personality or individuality. That force science may analyze or 
classify, but cannot explain. Particular religions may decay and 
disappear, but the temporary and transient forms of religion are not 
to be confused with religion itself. The factors in religious evolution 
are the unconscious tendency to variation (which is, as we know, "the 
origin of species"), and the conscious reflection of religious minds on 
the variations which thus tend to arise (i. e., we presume a process of 
"selection"). The religious basis of polytheism is the recognition 
of the divine in all its manifestations; of monotheism, the conviction 
that the God who reveals himself in all these manifestations is the only 
God and is my God. It is in the harmonizing of these two ideas that 
the theology of the future lies. As to the belief in another world, it 
is, in its religious essence, the belief in the reality of the Infinite-, in 
the existence of a spiritual world which is at once the reflex and the 
perfection of the phenomenal world. An essential element in religion 
is the conviction that the Infinite in us, and of which we are conscious, 
is not essentially different from the Infinite around us, but inseparably 
related to it. If. then, the conviction and the consciousness of man's 
relation to the Infinite is of the essence of religion, man cannot merely 
be a finite being — the spark of divinity in him cannot be extin- 
guished : if his calling is to strive after the highest perfection, then an 
endless existence is postulated for him. 



